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Future problems of Power Supply 


By BROR NORDOQVIST, 
Ekono Power and Fuel Economy Association 


Great interest has been taken lately in questions of power and energy 
policy, both in Finland and abroad. After the great Atomic Energy 
Conference in Geneva in August 1955, which drew the attention of 
the world to the potentialities of atomic energy, the World Power 
Conference held its fifth plenary meeting in Vienna in June 1956, at 
which the supply of energy throughout the world and in individual 
countries was discussed in detail. In this country an Energy Commission 
appointed by the Government has been grappling with the problems 
concerned and submitted a report in September this year which deals 
fairly exhaustively with Finland’s long-term supply of energy. A recapi- 
tulation of the pertinent problems discussed should therefore be appro- 
priate. 

The total consumption of energy in Finland during the period 
1928-1955, which covers both good and bad trade conditions as well 
as the war and other crises, increased approximately 1.75 times. The 
supply of waterpower increased almost 6 fold and imports of fossil 
fuel 3.1 fold, while the employment of home fuel remained very nearly 
constant throughout the period. Thus the increase in the consumption 
of energy was covered, practically speaking, entirely by a larger supply 
of waterpower and heavier imports of coal and oil. The consumption 
of electric power in particular records a highly progressive increase in 
Finland, as in all countries, and the ratio of electric energy to the total 
consumption of energy, which was about 24 per cent in 1955 for water- 
power and steampower combined, is constantly growing. 
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In forecasting the trend in the immediate future it has generally been 


assumed, and on good grounds, that the employment of home fuel 
will not grow particularly beyond the present quantities, but that the 
progressive increase in the consumption of power and imports of for- 
eign fuel will continue. Of home fuel, wood should, of course, be used 
to the greatest possible extent as raw material for the woodworking 
industry; the quantity burnt at present in the form of firewood and 
various kinds of waste can probably not be increased to any extent 
worth mentioning. Peat is a large latent supplier of energy in this country, 
but the problem of employing peat as fuel on a large scale must for the 
present be considered unsolved from a technical and economic point 
of view. 

The rise in the demand for electric energy has averaged about 13 
per cent a year during the last three years. It is assumed that the con- 
sumption of electric energy will increase by an average of 11 per cent 
annually, at any rate up to 1960, and later of about 8 per cent a year. 
A rise at this pace even after 1960 appears probable, if it is borne in 
mind that the supply of the country’s waterpower has not yet been 
exhausted and that the proportion of electric energy to the total con- 
sumption of energy is relatively low at present in comparison with more 
highly industrialised countries. Finland’s waterpower that can be 
exploited economically is estimated at present at about 17 000 million 
kWh a year, if the watercourses, especially in Northern Finland, are 
efficiently regulated. Of these, fully one-third have been employed to date. 
Assuming further that imports of fossil fuel will increase, as hitherto, 
by an average of 4 per cent a year, the following forecasts are obtained 
of the total consumption of energy in 1960 and 1970, converted to coal: 
in 1960 about 15 million tons and in 1970 22.5 million tons annually. 

According to this forecast the total demand for energy up to 1970 
will be very nearly double the quantity in 1955. It should be noted, 
however, that considerable quantities of imported fuel are also consumed 
in generating electric power, for’ in 1970, and probably not in 1960 
either, as pointed out later, waterpower will no longer suffice to cover 
the greater part of the requirements for electric energy, as has been the 
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case hitherto. Thus, if our economic life is not exposed to any consid- 
erable crises of one kind or another, an appreciable increase can be 
expected in the demand for energy. 

After this brief description of the general position in regard to the 
supply of energy in Finland, let us examine the demand and supply of 
electric energy more closely. In 1955 altogether 6 830 million kWh were 
generated, of which about 90 per cent by waterpower. The water supply 
was then comparatively good and about 650 million kWh of surplus 
waterpower were fed into electric boilers for generating heat. This 
year the primary consumption of electric energy seems likely to amount 
to about 7 000 million kWh, but the proportion of steam power in it 
will be considerably larger on account of the insufficient water supply. 

What then is the position to-day in regard to the capacity of the 
hydraulic power stations? The annual demand for primary power has 
risen during 1945-1956 by about 3 500 million kWh. At the same 
time new hydraulic power stations have been built to provide an annual 
supply, at an average flow, of about 3 700 million kWh, which means 
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that the waterpower capacity has increased 2.7 times. The capacity of 
the steam power stations has grown at the same time by 50 per cent and 
now amounts to about 7oo ooo kW, of which about 270 000 kW are 
back-pressure power plants in industry and about 430 000 kW condens- 
ing power plants of which about 60 per cent are owned by industry. 
At present it should be possible in normal water conditions to cover 
the whole demand for power with a very moderate addition of steam 
power. When the water supply drops, however, the demand for steam 
power increases rapidly, as is confirmed by the situation in regard to 
power to-day, and may amount to upwards of 40 per cent of the demand, 
even if calculated on a yearly average, which involves heavy expendi- 
ture in foreign currency for bigger purchases of fuel as well as diffi- 
culties owing to insufficient steam power capacity. The water power 
capacity is estimated to amount to approximately 6 200 million kWh a 
year by the end of this year. 

At present hydraulic power stations are being built to supply about 
1 300 million kWh annually and steam power stations with a total 
output of about 300000 kW, of which 80000 kW consist of back- 
pressure power. These works will be completed during 1957—1959. 
However, this rate of building does not correspond to the expected 
increase in demand. The forecasts referred to above indicate a consump- 
tion of primary power of very nearly 10 cco million kWh in 1960 and 
about 14000 million kWh in 1965. To cover this and maintain the 
predominance of waterpower, therefore, about 800 million kWh should 
be added each year on an average during the next 10 years. The present 
extent of building represents only about one-half of this. The capacity 
of the condensing power plants will also be far too small in existing 
circumstances, as much as anything owing to rather more than one- 
half consisting of 25-30 year old, partly small and uneconomic plants. 
The output to be attained by the old and new plants together can 
therefore not be estimated at more than, perhaps, about 550 MW, 
while the demand, even allowing for the greater possibilities of 
generating back-pressure power, continues to increase owing to the 
slow harnessing of waterpower and is estimated to amount to about 
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800 MW in years of low water. Insufficient building will therefore place 











us in an ever more difficult situation. 

The cause of this falling off in building after the comparatively 
favourable trend of the first decade after the war should, of course, be 
sought in the increased demand for investments due to the general 
progress made and to the growing difficulty of securing capital. The 
, 3 importance and necessity of ensuring the supply of electric power are 





generally recognised, and the technical resources of the country are 
| sufficient to cope with the progressive trend. . 
During the last few years the following sums have been invested , 
| in plants necessary for supplying power: in 1952 10 000 million marks, 
| in 1953 13 200 million and in 1954 14 700 million. These sums partly 
included investments in plants for distributing current, so that the in- 
vestments for actual power stations have not amounted to these sums, 
but at most, perhaps, to 10000 million marks yearly in 1954-1955. e { 
e 3 The report of the Energy Commission considers that the amount ; 
| required for investment is on a yearly average not less than 20 000 
£ 2 million marks which represents about 10 per cent of the total net invest- 
ments of the country. This amount, calculated according to the price 
level at the end of last year, is based on sufficient harnessing of water- . 
power, supplemented by the regulation of lake levels and long-distance | 
transmission lines and the necessary condensing power stations for ’ 
short periods of peak loads and as a reserve for periods of low water. 
The programme thus presupposes the continued harnessing and pre- 
dominance of waterpower, but whether it can be carried out and funds ; 
can be provided for it, remains to be seen. 
The possibility of power stations financing themselves is practically 
non-existent owing to the current taxation laws, for which reason various 
forms of financing them have been considered and proposed, such as 
bond loans, fees for connection in the form of loans from new consu- 
mets, extended rights of depreciation, the right of deducting amounts 
from taxable income and so forth, though hitherto it has not be con- 
sidered that these methods should be applied in practice. 
a The World Power Conference in Vienna in June 1956 devoted much 
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Power requirements in Finland attention to the question of 





investments in power plants, 
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rage figure of 2.7—3.1 per cent 
was mentioned. About two-thirds of this consisted of investments in 
power stations and transmission lines and the rest of investments for 
the supply of fuel. In Finland the gross national product in 1955 amoun- 
ted to a little less than 1 000 thousand million marks, and an investment 
of 20000 million marks in the power supply should therefore not be 
regarded as excessive. Another point referred to at the congress was 
that the charges for electricity appeared in general to be so low in com- 
parison with current costs of production that self-financing was diffi- 
cult or impossible, while the growth of consumption was further en- 
couraged. As a probable consequence of the great demand for capital 
the ratio of waterpower to the total supply of electric power fell off in 
Europe from 1950 to 1954 from 37 to 36 per cent and in the United 
States from 29 to 23 per cent. The balance consisted of ordinary steam 
power. 
The report referred to also dealt with atomic energy. It is evident 
from it, however, that no particular contribution to the European supply 
of power is expected of it during the next few years. In the energy 
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balance sheet for 1965 the proportion of atomic power is estimated at 
only about 0.67 per cent of the total output of power, which consists, 
for the rest of one-third of waterpower and two-thirds of steam power 
but only 0.28-0.30 per cent of the total requirements of energy includ- 
ing all forms of fuel. The final impression at the congress was that 
nowhere in the world was any large supply of atomic energy expected 
within the next 10 years. On the contrary, a Canadian report stated that 
research work in the sphere of atomic power and atomic fuel during 
the next few years would swallow up more current in Canada than could 
be generated in the atomic power stations that were planned. 

The question as to when atomic power could play any important 
part in our power policy and help to improve our power supply has 
been keenly discussed in various connections. As the demand for energy 
can be satisfied for the time being by means of ordinary waterpower 
and steam power, the price of atomic power will therefore be the decid- 
ing factor. Conditions in Finland indicate several factors which help 
to increase the competitive ability of atomic power. It is expensive to 
harness waterpower in this country, we have to satisfy large and per- 
manent heating requirements, especially in the woodworking industry, 
and all imported fuel is considerably dearer here than in the producing 
countries etc. When the Energy Commission in Finland, referred to 
above, drew up its building programme, it based itself on the following 
calculations. 

Waterpower, when transmitted to centres of consumption, is estim- 
ated to cost an average of 2.68 marks per kWh, this price including the 
cost of transmission, losses and regulating lakes. The price is based on 
the calculations of costs of 3 new hydraulic power stations, the con- 
struction of which was started recently and which are partly financed 
by the International Bank for Development and Reconstruction. If the 
cost of the requisite reserve of steam power is also taken into account 
(at times one-third of the power is generated by steam and on an average 
8—10 per cent of the energy), the final comparative price for primary 
waterpower in the centres of consumption in Southern Finland amounts 
to 3.00-3.10 marks per kWh. 
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In regard to condensing steam power the price was estimated at 
3.25—-3.50 marks per kWh at the power station, based on a period of con- 
sumption of 5 ooo hours a year for the output of the power plant and a 
price of 4750 marks per ton for coal. Allowing for a machine reserve 
of about 10 per cent, the comparative price is increased to 3.40—3.60 
marks per kWh. If the period of consumption of the output is increased 
to 7000 hours a year, the comparative price is reduced to about 2.90— 
3.10 matks per kWh. A period of consumption of 5 ooo hours corre- 
sponds to the average consumption in the whole country and should 
be used for comparison with the cost of waterpower, whereas 7 000 
hours correspond to the period of consumption for prime load and 
should be used for comparison with atomic power plants which should 
be run for as long a period of consumption as possible owing to heavy 
capital expenditure and for technical reasons. 

The above costs are based on the price level at the end of last year. 
The price to-day is about 10 per cent higher in regard to waterpower 
and slightly more than 1o per cent higher in regard to steam power, 
the latter being due to the price of coal having risen by about 13 per cent. 
In the present position it is difficult to make a safe estimate of the cost 
of atomic power, as it cannot be based, as in the case of waterpower and 
otdinary steam power, on practical experience gained over a prolonged 
period. It is therefore necessary to rely entirely on foreign calculations. 
As, besides, there is no atomic power plant in existence that has been 
running on a commercial scale for a sufficient length of time, no expe- 
rience has been gained abroad either, and many factors, such as the cost 
of atomic fuel and its treatment, repairs, maintenance, insurance etc., 
must be considered comparatively uncertain — even though they have 
been calculated with great special knowledge and care. In addition, the 
question of atomic power may be affected by other circumstances than 
purely technical and economic considerations. 

In the report of the Energy Commission the price of atomic power 
per kWh for a period of consumption of 7 000 hours is estimated at 
4.00-4.20 marks. This refers to large plants, 150-200 MW, and no 
reserve is included. The prices are calculated on the basis of American 
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data. An 8 percent rate of interest is taken and the span of life is stated 
to be 8 years. A plant of such a size must be considered too large for con- 
ditions in Finland, where waterpower plays a considerabie part for the 
time being. In the case of smaller plants the cost of production is con- 
siderably higher than the figures quoted above. 

Calculations have been made by an association formed in industry, 
Voimayhdistys Ydin, of the probable price of atomic power from 1960 
onward on the basis of the McKinney report to the United States Con- 
gress. These calculations, too, are made for large plants with a com- 
paratively short span of life. The regular annual costs are estimated at 
20 per cent of the building capital which has been converted at a rate 
of $ 1=300 marks, which indicates that some parts of the plant must 
be obtained in Europe. The calculation gives two limits for the price 
per kWh, one optimistic, the other pessimistic. The average arrived at 
is 3.00-3.60 marks per kWh in 1960, a price that drops continuously 
as time goes on, and in 1965, for instance, it amounts to 2.50—3.20 
marks per kWh. 

According to these calculations, waterpower is still the most eco- 
nomical source of energy in our power supply. The drawback to it is 
the need for heavy investment which is more than double the invest- 
ment for a corresponding steam power plant. In other respects water- 
power offers nothing but advantages. The period of amortisation is a 
long one, and the production of energy is practically independent of 
conditions abroad. Fairly large Finnish manpower is employed in the 
erection of the plant and the expenditure in foreign currency is moderate. 

On the other hand, a condensing steam power plant requires less 
than half the building capital of a corresponding waterpower plant, but 
proportionately more foreign exchange. The production of power and 
its economy are entirely dependent on whether, and at what price, the 
necessary fuel can be obtained from abroad, for the plants have to be 
run mostly on imported fuel. 

Finally, the building capital for atomic power plants appears to 
be approximately 1.6 to more than twice higher than that for steam 
power plants, according to size. The power, too, is likely to be, at any 
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rate for the present, dearer in regard to conditions in Finland than power 
generated in ordinary plants, and so long as we have no uranium of our 
own to dispose of — either natural or enriched — our dependence on 
foreign countries is only too obvious. As a larger investment of capital 
is necessary for atomic power, its competitive ability is, of course, im- 
proved in relation to steam power, when the rate of interest is below 
8 per cent., so that one of the conditions for acquiring a plant at once 
and making it a paying concern seems to be foreign credit at moderate 
interest. According to the costs referred to above, however, atomic 
power becomes cheaper as its development proceeds. Great and unex- 
pected changes are, however, possible in this case and this also applies 
to steam power and particularly to imported fuel, as coal, e.g., tends 
to become more difficult of acquisition and consequently dearer. 

It is therefore hardly possible to foretell exactly, when atomic power 
will be able to play any great part in our power supply. It seems probable, 
however, that it will not be able to contribute very much towards easing 
the situation within the next 10 years. It should be borne in mind, 
however, that by the end of that period, if efficient activity has been 
shown, most of the waterpower will have been harnessed and that, even 
if that does not prove to be the case, the demand for condensing steam 
power will be very large. In such a position, approximately in 1965, 
atomic power will no longer compete with waterpower, but only with 
steam power. Having regard to what has already been said of the trend 
of the cost of atomic power as compared with that of steam power, it 
seems that atomic power should seriously be brought into use approxi- 
mately at that date, because the demand for power will also have grown 
to such an extent that plants with a comparatively large output could 
be fully utilised. As the time occupied in building is fairly long, several 
years, the day is not far distant, when the question of acquisition will 
become really urgent. In no case should any more time be lost in regard 
to training engineers, technicians and other staff and to purchasing 
research and test reactors for this purpose, mainly for generating heat, 


as is the case among our northern neighbours. 
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Export credits and Export credit 
Institutions 


By RAIMO ILASKIVI, 
General Manager of Vientiluotto Oy — Exportkredit Ab 


Competition in the world market has grown keener, especially 
during the last few years. Many countries attract buyers for instance by 
granting advantageous terms of payment and encourage exporters by 
granting export guarantees. In this way they have found it possible to 
compete successfully in established markets and to offer goods in new 
ones that are often short of capital. This tendency has also gradually 
resulted, particularly in competing for orders for some large capital 
goods, such as ships, machinery etc., in those coming off best who 
are able to offer their buyers sufficiently long and favourable terms 
of payment. 

In addition to external causes of competition the need for granting 
terms of payment has been emphasised by considerations of production 
and employment. When it was found in some countries that the domestic 
demand and the normal demand for exports were not able to maintain 
output at a level that represented full employment, efforts were made 
in those countries to create the necessary additional demand by, so to 
say, artificial means, i.e., by increasing exports with the help of terms 
of payment favourable to the buyer. 

Only in a few countries the resources of the export industry 
are so great that the granting of long terms of payment — in other 
words, large export credits — is possible, without special credit 
arrangements. To some extent the requisite additional credits, espe- 
cially short-term credits, have been obtained by means of re-discoun- 
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ting so-called »export bills». But in most cases it has been necessary, 
in regard to medium-term and long-term export credits, to establish 
special credit institutions that specialise in financing exports. Thus 
in France the Banque Frangaise du Commerce Extérieur was founded 
in 1946 and in Austria Die Osterreichische Exportfonds GmbH in 1950. 
In Netherlands the N.V. Export Financiering Maatschappij started 
business in 1951, while the Ausfuhrkredit AG in Germany and the 
Instituto centrale per il credito a medio termine in Italy began to grant 
credits in 1952 and so on. Although these credit institutions came into 
being in general owing to the prevailing competition, it is evident that 
they also increased it by their activities. 

When the war indemnity forced Finland to expand her engineering 
and shipbuilding industry, the latter was obliged to search for new 
markets after the war reparation deliveries had been completed. In 
spite of many doubts, it succeeded in securing a footing, albeit a 
poor one, even in the Western market, for the quality, price and 
terms of delivery of its products proved in many cases to be com- 
petitive there. It was difficult, however, in view of the severe compe- 
tition to obtain orders for such products as ships, machinery etc., exports 
of which were assisted in other countries by advantageous terms of 
payment, i.e., by export credits. As export credits began to be a more 
and more general phenomenon in other parts of the world, the 
Finnish metal industry was threatened with idle productive capacity and 
unemployment, so that voices were raised in favour of establishing 
an ropext credit institution in Finland. 

The question was examined by two committees. The first was 
appointed by the Government in December 1953 and its report was 
submitted quite six months later. The other was appointed by the Board 
of the Finnish Bankers’ Association. Its report, which is in some parts 
a counterproposal to the recommendations of the Government com- 
mittee, was dated 30th April 1955. The report of the committee appointed 
by the Government proposed the establishment of a State credit insti- 
tution, whereas the Bankers’ Association committee considered that a 
credit institution could be established, as in most countries, by the 
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commercial banks and industry. After negotiations a concrete result 
was achieved this year on the latter lines. Of the share capital of 200 
million marks of Vientiluotto Oy—Exportkredit Ab, which was estab- 
lished, the commercial banks subscribed 120 million marks and industry 
80 million. In addition to the shareholders, the Bank of Finland and 
the Ministry of Finance are represented on the company’s board. 

2 The new export credit bank was established on the foreign pattern 
| as an institution with the object of granting medium-term credit, from 
| nine months to five years, principally for encouraging exports of capital 
goods, such as ships, machinery and apparatus. According to the articles 
of association, credit may be given either to a foreign buyer or a Finnish 
manufacturer in the form of financing credit during the period of manu- 
facture and for granting terms of payment. 

It is very hard to form an exact estimate of the need for export 
credits. In 1954 it was calculated that the demand for export credits for 
3 trade with the West alone was at least 3 000 million marks and for 

the whole foreign trade 5 000-6 000 million marks. As the cost level 
3 has risen slightly since then, these amounts do not at any rate appear 
to be exaggerated at present. Obviously, the ability of Vientiluotto Oy 
—Exportkredit Ab to grant credits should be approximately of this 
size, if it is intended to satisfy the demand for credit entirely by 
means of it and to raise the competitive power of the metal industry 1 
as effectively as possible. 

As the funds of the institution cover only about 3 per cent of 
the estimated demand for credit, more capital must be obtained from 
other sources. According to the articles of association, bond loans and 
debentures may be resorted to in the first place. The Government has 
already granted the right of issuing a first bond loan of 1.5 million United 
States dollars. By this means the capital available for grants of credit 
will, however, only be raised to about 550 million marks or about 1o 
per cent of the estimated demand, so that it will soon prove unavoidable 
to issue new bond loans. It must therefore be hoped that the mono- 
polistic efforts of the Government in the bond market in recent years 
ce. will not prove an obstacle to carrying them into effect, for in that case 
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the metal industry and the whole national economy would sutfer grave 

harm. 

When export credits are granted, some important considerations have 
to be borne in mind. As the borrowing is mostly subject to a foreign 
exchange clause, credits must be equally subject to it. In reality, however, 
this does not constitute any burden, e.g., on a Finnish debtor, for, in 
case of devaluation, he would receive a larger payment for his exports 
as a counterweight to his increased liability in marks at the new rates 
of exchange. As it is desirable that the security for the loans granted by 
the institution should at the same time figure as security for the bond 
loan, such security must be thoroughly sound. The first bond loan 
calls for security in the form either of mortgages which must not 
exceed 50 per cent of the value of the property concerned or the joint 
guarantee of the three biggest commercial banks. 

As regards interest the export credits should be able to compete 
with similar foreign ones, credits at 5—7 per cent interest on an average. 
Efforts are being made to achieve this in two ways. In the first place 
the Diet passed a law on 18th May 1956, by which, in taxing incomes 
for 1956-60, exemption from taxes was granted for interest up to 5 per 
cent on assets created by an undertaking in the metal industry allowing 
certain customers a term of payment of not less than 12 months. This 
eases the position mainly of exporters, when they grant terms of payment 
thanks to having obtained an export credit. This relief from taxation 
also applies to Vientiluotto Oy—Exportkredit Ab in the event of its 
granting a loan directly to the foreign buyer. According to § 1, clause 3, 
of the law, the assets referred to are also not regarded as taxable 
property in assessments for 1956-60. Besides, low rates of interest on 
export credits are aimed at by the institution itself. For this object its 
dividends are limited to a maximum of 6 per cent. Thus the sharehol- 
ders do not aim at any large profits on the funds invested in the 
company, so that the margin of interest need not be very great in 
such circumstances. In addition, a low rate of interest on credits is 
maintained for the reason that the interest on the bond loans, owing 
to the foreign exchange clause in the bonds, may in principle be 
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lower than on loans that are not linked to the index or any foreign 
currency. 

Provided long-term capital can be obtained in sufficient quantity, 
it should be possible to solve this question satisfactorily in regard to 
the credits from nine months up to five years which constitute the 
business of the new institution. However, this does not remove the 
question of export credits entirely from the agenda. Both the committees 
referred to laid stress on the need for short-term export credits for nine 
months or less. From this standpoint so-calied »export bills», which 
cannot be renewed more than twice, should, above all, be given a more 
favourable position than other bills in the rediscounting policy of the 
central bank. In this respect, however, the question of export credits 
is quite open. Besides, steps could be taken, as in other countries, with 
a view to eliminating some risks, e.g., by increasing the export guarantees 
or introducing insurance of exports. The measures adopted in Sweden 
in regard to this might serve as a model. 

Objects that are important from the point of view of national 
economy ate aimed at by means of export credits. In Finland we are, 
indeed, still at the starting point and the available resources are so small 
that any rapid, visible results can scarcely be expected. Much would be 
gained, however, if more capital could be secured and the competitive 
ability of the metal industry could be raised, at any rate to some extent. 
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The economic situation 


The grave political crisis the world is experiencing since the Suez 
action was started has set its mark entirely on economic development. 
At the beginning of October signs were still visible of growing decline in 
the international market. Both in the United States and in Western Europe 
the increase in production during the preceding month had been compara- 
tively moderate. Internal economic equilibrium in some countries, the eco- 
nomy of which was marked by inflation, was becoming stabilised. Thus 
the course of development presented a fairly calm view until the events in 
the Middle East altered the position at a stroke. 

The immediate economic consequences of the Suez crisis have in the 
first instance affected the oil supplies of Western Europe owing to diffi- 
culties of transport. On account of the growing coal shortage in Europe 
oil now plays a decisive part not only for transport, but also for industry; 
the fuel supply of Sweden, Denmark and the United Kingdom, among 
other countries, is now seriously menaced, while, e.g., Western Germany 
is less exposed. As a whole, however, Western Europe has been placed 
in a difficult position which will be hard to solve for countries that have 
small dollar assets and are now forced to cover their requirements in the 
western hemisphere. A natural consequence of the problems of transport 
is also visible in the great rise in tanker freights, above all, which are now 
above the record level of 1951. Orders for new tankers, already lively, 
have increased. 

In the raw materials market the rise in prices has in the first place affec- 
ted such goods as were shipped through the Suez Canal, as, e.g., tin and 
rubber, but other prices have also been on the rise. Since July, when 
Egypt nationalised the Suez Canal, there has in general been an upward 
trend. Many signs point to a continued rise, though so far there has not 
been such a wave of speculation and rising prices as during the Korean 
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year of 1950, when international inflatory pressure occurred that exerted 
its influence for some years to come. 

The question has therefore been asked whether the Suez crisis will 
prove to be a new Korea in its economic consequences. Naturally, it is 
very difficult to provide an answer. There is a considerable difference, 
however, between the present situation and the position six years ago. 
A rise in prices was expected sometime before Korea: stocks were then 
insignificant and armaments had not progressed as far as at present. At the 
moment, on the contrary, strategic reserves and stocks of goods are con- 
sidered to be large, while at the same time the productive mechanism has 
been greatly expanded, so that, so long as a strict monetary policy is pur- 
el» sued, there is comparatively little possibility of an expansion. It must also 
be assumed that, with the experiences of the Korean boom fresh in their 
memory, the authorities will be more careful in their economic policy than 
at that time. On the other hand, it is evident that the events that have 
occurred so far are sufficient to provoke internal rises in prices on a wide 
front with inflatory pressure as a consequence. All depends therefore on 
the possibility of getting Suez traffic going quickly and on international 
political developments in general. 
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Finland’s foreign trade in 1954-56 
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Foreign trade 





Political events in the world have, at any rate hitherto, affected the 
market conditions for out woodworking products. The supply and 
demand of pulp and paper products in the world market have main- 
tained their balance and prices have been on the same level as during the 
first quarter of the year. In the markets for sawn goods and plywood a 
dead calm has prevailed up to the end of November. Normally some 
contracts have already been made by this time of year for shipment next 
season. However, the output of sawn goods for export planned for the 
current year — and, besides, appreciably reduced — has not yet been 
disposed of. On the other hand, business in round timber has been livelier 
than last autumn. 

Interest has thus continued to be centred mainly on sawn goods and 
plywood. As mentioned before in our reviews, the main cause of the inac- 
tivity of the market has been the very reserved purchasing policy of the 
United Kingdom. Imports into Britain have decreased very much owing 
to that country having relied on sellers agreeing to lower their prices more 
and more in the course of time. During this year the United Kingdom has 
imported sawn goods and plywood, from January to September, represen- 
ting 74 and 61 per cent respectively of last year’s imports during the same 
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period. In September the figures were still lower, only 63 and 40 per cent 
respectively, so that the reduction of imports has increased towards the 
autumn. On the other hand, as consumption has not declined to any 
extent worth mentioning, stocks have decreased appreciably. At the be- 
ginning of November the stocks of sawn goods in the United Kingdom 
were below 500 000 stds. Seeing that stocks have also fallen off in other 
countries, a gradual brightening of the prospects for exports of mechanical 
woodworking products seems likely. This, however, applies only to sales. 
Whether our exporters — especially the small sawmills — will be able to 
extricate themselves from the economic straits in which they find them- 
selves owing to a complete or partial stoppage of work, will depend 


exclusively on the economic policy pursued in this country in the imme- 
diate future. 


Sawn softwood imports to U.K. Plywood imports to U.R. 


























| Jan.—Sept. Chan- | Jan.—Sept, | Chan- 

Fon  J———_——__—__ ge From catieadtatiae — 2 

| 1956 | 1955. | % sists 986 | 1955 | % 
Sweden 280.3 332.7. —15.7 Finland 2840.8 55060 —48.4 
Canada 177-5 340.2 —47.8 Commonw. 1359.5 1084.2 +25.4 
Finland 165.8 227.4 —27.1 W.Germany 669.8 §05.6 +325 
U.S.S.R. 131.4 123.5 + 6.4 Japan 575.9 11198  —48.6 
Poland 42.0 48.2 —12.9 U.S.S.R. 408.1 1673.4 —75.6 
France 32.2 45.1 —28.6 France 308.1 357-3 —13.8 
C.slovakia 19.1 18.4 + 3.5 Israel 252.2 220.8 +14.2 
Brazil 18.1 35.5 49.0 C,slovakia 225.5 266.7. —15.6 
Others 22.0 27.2 —19.1 Others 296.3 658.9 —§5.1 
Total 888.4 1198.4 —25.9 Total 6936.2 11392.7 —39. 


The total valve of exports during January-—September this year is 
4500 million marks less than a year ago or 126500 million marks. 
This should of itself — with a view to the equilibrium of the balance of 
trade — have cailed for a reduction of imports. In spite of this, imports 
have been maintained at a record level. The total value of imports amounted 
to 148 cco million marks at the end of September or 20 500 million marks 
more than last year. Exports fell off by 3 per cent, while imports increased 
by 16 per cent. The balance of trade, which provided a surplus of 3 500 
million marks for January—September last year, thus recorded a deficit 
of 21 500 million marks for the corresponding period this year. Although 
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Exports of sawn goods and average prices the difference will, no doubt, 









































naan aoe , adjust itself to some extent, it 
al. 19554, can probably be assumed that 
1954 _ +f the balance of trade for the 
q % , 
—_ full year of 1956 will be about 
75} 30000 million marks more 
' 
unfavourable han for 1955. “= 
In addition to the total value 
: . ; € 
2s of exports this year being estim- 
ated at, perhaps, about five } 
1000 mk /stds thousand million less than the 
50} 181000 million marks of last 
i fr year, the course of prices has ) 
Pd cece nese Me, ‘a . 
45r been less favourable for Finland 
this year than it was last year. 
ae Whereas the terms of trade ae 
(1935 =100) improved in January | 
—September last year from 127 é 
| 
points for the previous year to 139, they dropped during the corres- 
ponding period this year to 136 points. 
Value, prices and volume of foreign trade 
a ! ; a a ‘o/ Cha: be Z 
| 1956 | 955 | “yy 
Foreign trade. | 5 . " | 5 
roy : | 1956 4 1955 
IV-VI | VI-Ix I-IX | ome | Sane 
Imports | 
Value 54.5 55.0 148.0 1275 +16 +21 
Prices I §91 1 693 1 634 1 629 +o -2 o-Ps 
Volume 252 237 240 207 +16 +22 
Exports 
Value 46.0 o.7 126.5 1310 — 3 +18 
Prices 2 143 2 364 2 227 2 259 -1I +7 
Volume 153 116 129 131 —- 2 +10 
Trade 
Value 100.5 110.7 274.5 2585 +6 +19 
Terms of trade 135 140 136 139 -2 +9 
Volume 202 176 184 169 +9 +17 
Balance —8.5 +0.7 —21.5 +3.5 ° 
Value; 1000 mill.mks Prices; 1935100 Volume; 1935 =100 e 
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In examining the structure of 





exports the appreciable reduction 
in sawn goods, plywood and 
prefabricated buildings, due to 
difficulties of disposal, is the 
most striking feature. During 


the last two years this class of 





40 per cent of the exports during 
January-—September, but this 





year the corresponding figure  |\000mk/r3 


| 
was barely 34 per cent. Ex- | 35} 
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pressed in marks, the value of 














| 
exports in this class fell off in | 30} ——— 
comparison with last year’s value | 
by 10000 million marks. Thanks | wi | | 
to exports of pulp and paper | care ; werrT 
products, however, — notwith- ™ 
standing the delays caused by the strike — about 3 500 million marks 


more foreign exchange was obtained than a year ago, so that the com- 
bined share of forest products in our exports was again as high as 
81 per cent this year. The share of products of the metal industry was 
12 per cent, about half of which consisted of vessels. The earnings of 
exports of dairy products were in round figures — chiefly owing to 
butter exports — twice as high as last year. Nevertheless, the propor- 
tion of exports of these products to the total exports is still very small 
of 2.5 per cent. 

Among imports the large increase in imports of means of transport 
and of machinery and apparatus is most noticeable. In all the other classes, 
especially fuel, the imports, expressed in marks, were heavier than last 
year; the only exception is formed by foodstuffs and luxuries, the output 
of which in Finland has increased considerably. The structure of foreign 
trade and its course of development are shown in greater detail in the 
following table. 
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a principal import and export groups, Jan.—Sept. 























1 000 mill, mks | % 
Groups {- ———- | ——_—- sat tn 
oe | 1956 | 1955 | 1954 | 1956 | 1955 | 1954 
Imports : 
Cereals 6.66 6,03 3.90 4.5 4.7 3.7 
Other foodstuffs and luxuries 14.39 15.98 15.15 9.7 12.5 14.4 
Metals and metal products 19.36 17.87 14.13 13.1 14.0 13.4 
Machinery and apparatus 21.36 17.69 13.54 14.4 13.9 12.9 
Means of transport 19.19 13.33 11.37 13.0 10.5 10.8 
Fossil fuel 18.40 15.96 11.72 12.4 12.5 12 
Textile raw materials and products 16.71 15.42 14.36 11.3 12.1 13.6 
Chemical raw materials and products 11.31 10.38 9.85 id 8.2 9.4 
Other goods 20.60 14.83 11,22 13.9 11.6 10.7 
All goods 147.98 127.49 105.24 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Exports 
Timber and timber products 42.36 5 2.14 44.70 33.5 39.8 40.2 
Pul 27.34 27.16 21.32 21.6 20.7 19.2 
Paper & cardboards 3.2.23 28.91 23.45 25.5 221 211 
Ships 7.3 9.73 7.51 5.8 7-4 6.8 
Other metal products 7.67 7.61 6.72 6.0 5.8 6.1 
Dairy products ~ 3.23 1.75 2.33 2.5 1.3 20 
_Other goods 6.44 3.71 4.99 5.1 2.9 45 
All goods 126.52 131.01 I11,02 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Among the individual countries the United Kingdom still maintained 
its position as our principal trade partner. Its share of our trade in 
January—September this year amounted to 59100 (last year 58 500) 
million marks or 21.5 per cent. Our trade with the Soviet Union 
during the same period totalled 42 600 (42 000) million marks and with 
Western Germany 28700 (23 200) million marks. The proportion of 
the Soviet Union to our total foreign trade was 15.5 and of Western 
Germany 10.5 per cent. The growth of our imports from Western Germany 
and the United Kingdom is particularly worth noting. While exports 
to Western Germany were reduced by 5 per cent and to the United 
Kingdom by 14 per cent, imports from Western Germany increased by as 
much as 54 per cent and from the United Kingdom by 20 per cent. Our 
trade with the United States also expanded considerably. The geographical 
distribution of our foreign trade is illustrated in detail in the accompanying 
table. | 

The difficulties encountered by our exports and the large deficit in the 
balance of trade have exercised an adverse influence on the further /the- 
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i pa 
The geographical distribution of foreign trade in Jan.—Sept. 
| Import (cif) Exports (fob) 
Country 1000 mill, mks | Of lt G00 mill, mks| % 
alee _1956 | 1955 | 1956 | 1955 | 1956 | 1955 | 1956 | t955 
Gt. Britain 31.3t 26.14 21.5 20.5 27.81 32.37 22.0 24.7 
U.S.S.R. 20.43 8st 13.8 14.5 22.15 23.46 17.5 17.9 
W. Germany 17.4t 11.30 11.8 8.9 11.32 11.92 9.0 9.1 
n { 9 U.S.A. 8.58 6.15 5:3 4.8 9.19 7-33 7:3 5.6 
{ France 8.61 7-59 5.8 6.0 6.37 6.15 5.0 4.7 
Sweden 8.01 6,21 5.4 4.9 2.57 2.32 2.0 1.8 
c- 9 Netherlands 6.17 4-42 4.2 3.5 4.62 6.34 3.7 4.8 
Belgium-Lux, 4.51 3.63 3.0 2.8 5-47 4.38 4:3 3.4 
Brazil 4-74 5-44 3.2 4.3 3.93 3.04 3.1 23 
) Poland 6.63 6.38 4:5 5.0 2.84 2.48 2.3 1.9 
Denmark 4.15 4.64 2.8 3.6 3.31 4.08 2.6 3.1 
E. Germany 3.10 3.61 2.1 2.8 3.13 2.48 2.5 1.9 ye 
Others 24.33 23.479 «17.0 18.4 23.8 24.66 18.7 18.8 
Total 147.98 127.49 100.0 100.0 126,52 131.01 100.0 100,0 
y 
ration of imports into Finland; however, a good beginning was made last 
| year. Our experience of free-listing has, indeed, been satisfactory in itself, 
—_—" but on the other hand there can scarcely be any doubt that any further 
oo free-listing of imports would soon have exhausted our present supply 


of foreign exchange. For there was no longer any particular demand 
for the articles that had been put on the free list earlier. This is shown by 
the fact that the proportion of free imports this year did not increase in 
comparison with last year, but, on the contrary, was reduced. Of the 
licences granted during January—October, amounting to 154600 million 
marks (152 000 million a year before), only 41.5 per cent referréd to auto- 
2 matically licensed imports. : 


The foreign exchange reserve of the Bank of Finland has grown slightly 
of late. At the end of June it amounted to only 21 800 million marks, but 
in October to 26 700 million. It is improbable, however, that the level at 
the end of last year, 32 100 million marks, will be attained this year. Even 
should this happen, the net reserve would represent only about 6 weeks’ 
imports. In comparison with the pre-war period, when most countries 
had a reserve representing a year’s imports and Finland quite six months’ 


imports, our economy may at present be regarded as living from hand to 
mouth. 
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The foreign exchange reserve and outstanding licences 























a — | oe Change 
Currency March | June | September ; | IX-56 4 IX—55 
1000 mill. mks | wasted cal 
The exchange reserve 
Gold+US $ 17.1 18.1 19.1 14.1 +3.5 +0.5 
EPU 13.4 7.1 7.6 19.6 —9.0 +3.1 
Eastern Bloc 2.2 —0.7 0.9 1.7 -1.5 —0.4 
Others en —2.5 —32 +00 -O5 
Total 31.0 21.8 25.1 32.2 —7.0 +2.7 
Outstanding licences 
Gold+US § 2.9 3.3 3.3 2.9 +0.8 +18 
EPU 45.6 45.7 40.5 43.2 —7u +13.8 
Eastern Bloc 13.0 13.0 11.7 17.8 +4.2 +10.3 
Others 483 2.9 3.2 ig ees 
Total 65.8 64.9 . §8.7 68.2 —24 +25.8 


Production and employment 





Industrial production during the first nine months of the year exceeded 
last year’s level by 2 per cent. The volume index of industrial produc- 
tion (1948 = 100) recorded 168 points for January—September as against 
165 a year ago. In August the monthly index surpassed the correspon- 
ding index last year by as much as 9 per cent, but in September only 
by 3 per cent. In Finland, as generally in all countries, the increase has 
grown slower. 

In the export industry, which was hit harder than others by the strike 
and its consequences, last year’s index of production for January—Sep- 
tember was exceeded by barely 1 per cent. The index for the paper 
industry, however, recorded a level of production about 5 per cent 
higher than last year. This is counterbalanced, however, by the timber 
industry, the output of which fell off by more than 9 per cent. The out- 
put of some of the more important exports was as follows: mechanical 
pulp for sale 141 400 tons (+3 per cent), chemical pulp 1 341 500 tons 
(— 0.3 per cent), newsprint 437 000 tons (+ 11 per cent), other paper 
364 200 tons (+ 6 per cent), board and cardboard 202 700 tons (— 5 per 
cent), sawn goods 746 300 stds (— 10 per cent) and plywood 185 000 
cu.m (— 28 per cent). 
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1, Paper, 7. leather, rubber etc, 
2. woodworking, 8. textile, 
3. export industries. 9. food, beverages and tobacco, 
4. Metal industries 10. electricity, gas and waterworks, 
5. stone, clay, glass etc. 11. printing, 
6. chemicals 12. home market industries. 


13. Total industry 


In the home market industry the output exceeded the level for 
January—September last year by one or two per cent. It was only in 
the stone, clay and glass industry and in the graphic industry that 
production was lower than last year, in the former by 5 per cent and in 
the latter by scarcely 1 per cent. In the chemical industry last year’s 
result was surpassed by 8 per cent, in the foodstuffs industry by 9 per 
cent and in the textile industry by 3 per cent. 

In the metal industry the volume of production was on the same 
level as last year, as also in the leather and rubber industry. The changes 
that occurred since January—September last year in the various branches 
are illustrated by the diagram above, in which the width of the different 
columns indicates the proportion of the branches to the total industrial 
production. 

The extent of /umber work this autumn may easily give a wrong 
impression of the trend during the whole felling season. For the man- 
power in the forests has been larger in recent months than ever before 
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with the exception of the exceptional felling seasons of 1945/46 and 

1946/47. During June—September the result of fellings exceeded the 

corresponding figure for last year by 12 per cent. 

In reality it may be expected that fellings during the whole season 
will prove to be appreciably smaller than during the 1955/56 season. 
There are many reasons for this. In the first place it has been necessary 
to make an appreciable reduction in the output of sawn goods and 
plywood, so that the demand for thick timber is less than formerly. 
Besides, many sawmills still have large quantities of timber in stock. 
There are great difficulties of finance. The average drop of the price 
level at the timber auctions at Aulanko of 17-18 per cent did not 
satisfy either side, neither the forest owners nor industry. In such cir- 
cumstances comparatively few sales were made, and the fellings, which 
have been exceptionally lively during the last few months, have procee- 
ded mainly in the forest belonging to companies and the Board of 
Forestry. One reason for speeding up fellings this autumn has been the 
fear of further increases in wages and other costs. 


Fellings for commercial purposes 




















~ tembe : 

~~ September | °% Change 
— 6 6] lot | 1954 | 1956 4 1955 
| 1 900 piled cu.m. = | 
Thick softwood 9g! 32 34 +184.4 — 6.0 
Thick hardwood 400 765 679 — 47.8 +127 
Spruce pulpwood 2 460 2 266 1 880 + 8.6 +20.5 
Pine pulpwood I 009 883 629 + 14.3 +40.4 
Pitprops 297 215 195 + 38.1 +10.3 
Firewood I 321 856 713 + $4.3 +20.1 
_ Others 126 93 49 + 35.5 +89.8 
Total 5 704 5 I10 4179 + 11.6 +22.3 


Although the fellings began with apparent liveliness, it is expected 
that they will be considerably curtailed during the coming months. 
It is estimated in the forest industry that the labour employed in the 
forests will, at its peak, fall short by up to 50 000 men of last year’s top 
figure which was already about 20 o00 men less than the 180 000 of the 
previous winter. In addition to reduced employment this means a serious 
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block to the finances of the = The grain harvest and its quality in 1955 
rural districts. For example, and 1956 





during the last buying period _{1000t. 


. [700 ———___- 
the timber purchases of the | 
forest industry amounted to [.4,|. Sane 
69 900 million marks. The re- L 





duction need not be anything |s00} 00 of week quality 
like as large as in 1952/53, when 





purchases of raw materials by (40° 


the forest industry fell off from a 
300} 





84 300 million marks to 42 900 
million, for the consequences an | 
to be very far-reaching. 

For agriculture the past gro- 100} 
wing period was very exceptio- 
nal. In the middle of the "Dinterlipcing Cane 
summer the crop prospects still en Ra 








* Barley Oats 








seemed very favourable, but 

towards autumn, when the weather became unusually unfavourable, 
expectations grew appreciably weaker. The rainy period that set in 
during July and lasted almost uninterruptedly for six weeks caused the 
ripening of spring sowings to be delayed in many districts by as much 
as three weeks; as there was severe night frost, besides, in August, the 
unripe grain suffered great damage in some parts of the country. 

Owing principally to the larger potato crop, the total harvest, 
3 473 million fodder units, was, however, about 6 per cent larger than 
last year. Although the total harvest thus exceeded last year’s in volume, 
its quality was considerably worse. The seed crop, in particular, was 
bad this year. 

As harvesting was delayed, a good deal of the autumn ploughing 
had to be postponed to the spring on account of the early arrival of 
winter. Besides, the area of autumn sowings was small this year. In 
addition, the low temperature has appreciably delayed germination, so 
that the prospects of the sprouts withstanding the winter are not very 
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The crops of some plants 1955 and 1956 

















Total crops | Crops / ha , | , 
— Cn -——| Change 
Plant 1956 | 1955 | 986 | 1955 | wy 
I 000 tons | kg | 
Winter wheat 46.7 34.1 +37.0 1 914 1 658 +15.4 
Spring wheat 153.9 155.6 -— 1 I 422 I 500 — 5.2 
Winter rye 115.4 109.6 + §.3 I 395 I 377 + 1.3 
Barley 267.5 262.1 + 2 I 392 I 480 — 5.9 
Oats 620.1 643.8 — 3.7 I 339 1 380 — 3.0 
Potatoes I 744.2 1 066.9 + 63.5 18 670 12 431 +50.2 
Sugar beet 256.3 247.3 + 3.6 16 701 1§ 047 +11.0 
Sown hay (dry) 3 287.2 3 197.2 + 2.8 2 875 2 863 + 0.4 


promising. This year’s bad weather conditions will thus also be reflected 
in the results of next year’s harvest. 

The output of dairy produce has grown very much this year. The 
quantity of milk weighed by the dairies in January— September amounted 
to 1 592 million kg or 20 per sent more than during the same period 
last year. This has brought about a larger output of butter and cheese. 
During January—September this year 51.6 million kg of dairy butter 
were produced, exceeding the corresponding result a year earlier by 
36 percent. The output of cheese increased almost as much or by 28 per 
cent; at the end of September this year it amounted to 22.6 million kg. 

Exports of butter up to the end of October totalled 9.8 million kg 
(1 700 million marks). During the corresponding period last year we 
had, on the contrary, to import 5.4 million kg (1 400 million marks). 

With regard to building data are available only for the first half-year. 
According to these, 7.21 million cu.m of buildings were completed 
in the whole country by the end of June, of which 3.23 million cu.m 
were dwelling houses. As the corresponding figures for last year were 
6.43 million cu.m and 3.11: million cu.m, the increase represented 12 
and 4 per cent respectively. The share of the towns and urban districts 
in the completed buildings amounted to 5.10 millions cu.m (previous 
year 3.53 million cu.m), of which 2.54 million cu.m were dwelling 
houses (1.88 million cu.m). These figures indicate that the centre of 
gravity in building has shifted to a growing extent to the centres of 
population. 
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Although the number of completed buildings during the first half 
of the year surpassed last year’s level, it does not illustrate all building 
activity. For an appreciable part of the completed buildings was begun 
last year or even earlier. In this connection therefore partly completed 
building work and the building licences issued should also be mentio- 
ned. 

There were still slightly more buildings under construction at the 
end of March than a year earlier, but by the end of June a distinct decrease 
was already visible in this respect. There were at that date 25.39 million 
cu.m of partly completed buildings or 10 per cent less than a year 
before. As some reforms have been introduced in this year’s statistics, 
these figures do not, indeed, provide a thoroughly reliable picture of 
the extent of the changes, though they do so of the direction in which 
they are moving. The falling off is still more clearly reflected in the 
number of building licences, for during the first half of this year only 
11.30 million cu.m were licensed or 18 per cent less than during the 
corresponding period last year. It is estimated that building will be 
reduced this year by about 10 per cent. 

This decline in building has been due both to the rise in costs and, 
above all, to the stringency of the money market. The reduced capacity 
of the banks to grant credits and the promptings of the central bank 
that they should avoid granting long-term loans for building and in- 
vestment have restricted building enterprise appreciably. It has, e.g., 
been almost impossible this autumn to obtain the primary credit required 
for Arava building. While financial conditions are as unfavourable as 
they are now, the state of the building trade will probably be a poor 
one, too. . 

The first official registers of unemployment, were opened this autumn 
a couple of weeks earlier than last year or on 13th October. At the end 
of the first week in November the registers contained about 2 500 names 
as compared with only 400 a year before. A week later the figures were 
about 9 ooo and 2000. As usual, the registers were opened on this 
occasion first in the so-called areas of under-employment — in the 
Rovaniemi, Oulu, Kouvola and Vaasa manpower districts. In these 
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areas and in this order unemployment in Finland has generally been 
largest in proportion to the population. 

Now that unemployment policy has increasingly become an employ- 
ment policy, the official registers of unemployment do not give a 
thoroughly reliable idea of the actual extent of unemployment. For it 
has become the custom in recent years to organise so-called preventive 
employment works on an ever iricreasing scale. In addition to actual, 
registered unemployed, people are engaged for such work whose names 
have not appeared in the registers at all. Besides, many skilled labourers 
and specialists are required who are paid directly by the organisers. 
The number of unemployed, if all who are engaged on different employ- 
ment works are included, amounted to 56 000 at the height of the last 
period of unemployment in the middle of April. Of these, the registered 
unemployed represented 44 per cent, the »employed» 30 per cent and 
skilled labourers 26 per cent. The estimated 28000 million marks 
(= 1/10 of the total State expenditure) which it will be necessary to 
spend during this calendar year to maintain employment, are thus 
distributed among all these »unemployed» — i.e., not only among those 
who figure in the unemployment registers of the communes — and the 
necessary materials and various machinery. 

It is expected that during the winter the state of employment will 
become very grave. The labour authorities estimate that registered 
unemployment will reach at least 50 000 and the »employed» etc. app- 
roximately 20 000. According to some calculations, unemployment may 
increase even more, possibly to 100 000. The maintenance of employ- 
ment is thus becoming a question which may in the next few months 
become an essential problem of our whole economic policy. 


Prices and wages 


The level of prices has risen very much this year. The cost of living 
index, which stood at 101 at the beginning of the year, had already 
risen to 112 points in August. When this limit was reached, fresh wages 
negotiations were started according to the agreement concluded in 
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March after the strike. In October the index was the same as in Sep- 
tember or 113 points, but, as subsidies have been either entirely abolished 
or reduced and rents raised, it is expected to rise to 119—120 points. 
The wholesale price index has also risen, but not nearly as much as 
the cost of iiving index. At the turn of the year the general index of 
wholesale prices was 1 701 points and in October 1 804 points. While 
the cost of living has risen 12 per cent since the beginning of the year, 
wholesale prices have advanced 6 per cent. 

The trend in the subsidiary groups of the index are illustrated in 
detail in the table and diagram. It is mainly the higher prices of foodstuffs 
that have affected the cost of living. The rise in the cost of rents may 
be regarded as applying actually only to that part of raised rents that 
occurred at the beginning of the year, for the rise of the index in October 
was merely of a technical nature due to the fact that the ratio for dwellings 
with higher rent was increased at that time. In the wholesale price 
index farm produce has, above all, risen very much, but imported goods 
almost as much, it being probable that the price of the latter will continue 
to rise owing to the trend of prices in the world market. The fact that 
wholesale prices fell between July and October was due almost solely 
to lower prices for forest products. 


The course of some price indices 














, | 1956 | 1955 | 7% Change 
Indices | —___-______1+___-| x--56 X55 
| VI | Ix x XII~s55 | XII-54 
Wholesale prices (1935 =100) 

Home produced goods 1884 1856 1872-1804 + 3.9 —2.0 
Farm products 1928 1887 1926 1703 +128 +11 
Foresty products 3042 2914 2914 2996 — 2.2 —I.4 
Industrial products 1479 1490 1503 1434 + 48 +1.3 

___ Imported goods _ _1 586 1599 1659 1488 +11.6 +3627 

General index 1789 1774 1804 1703 + 6x +14 

Cost of living (X 1951 =100) 

Food 116 «19 6118 103 +13.5 +4.0 

Rent 215 215 225 192 +16.6 +7.3 

Lighting and heating 95 97 97 86 + 11.5 +7.5 

Clothing 75 78 79 74 + 68 +144 

Sundries 108 III Itt 102 + 88 +1.0 








General index 110 113 113 Iol +119 +3. 

















Changes in the cost of living index in 1952-1956 
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In many cases, however, the rise of the price index was not due to 
the pressure of inflation during this year. For in order to improve the 
State economy the safeguards of subsidies and price adjustments, by 
means of which consumer prices have been kept low in recent years, 
have been appreciably reduced this year. The rise in farmers’ incomes 
that occurred in August was partly achieved by raising the price of 
milk and cheese to consumers. This, however, affected the cost of 
living index far less than the Government’s decision of 19th October 
on prices. For on that date the Government cut down the expenditure 
on subsidies and price adjustments to the extent of about 29 ooo million 
marks a year. This meant a saving of about 12 000 million marks on 
the expenditure on subsidies and of 17 cco million on other expenditure. 
As the Government considered that the subsidies on grain and dairy 
produce could not be entirely eliminated, the State will continue to pay 
about 12 ooo million marks yearly in subsidies. It is estimated, however, 
that on account of these measures the cost of living index has risen 
about 4.9 points. Among other things the price of sugar to consumers 
has risen 60 per cent, of coffee — according to quality — 51-44 per 
cent, of sausages 33 per cent and of dairy butter 25 per cent. 
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After these rises in price the Government decided on a complete 
price-freeze from 30th October. This meant that all prices and charges 
returned to and were bound at the level at which they had stood on 
29th September. The only exceptions were a dozen categories of prices 
and charges, about 30-40 per cent of the whole prices front, which 
had already been subjected to price control in April. 

One object of the price-freeze was apparently to influence the wages 
negotiations that began in September, but are still proceeding at the 
time of writing. On the one hand it was to be made clear to wage- 
earners that the price level would not rise any more, on the other hand 
employers were given to understand that any possible rise in costs 


could not be passed on automatically to prices. 





The money market 


The money market has been tighter this year than in any year since 
the war. The demand for capital in trade has increased both on account 
of higher costs and of greater activity in economic life. On the other 
hand, deposits in the banks have not only ceased to grow, but have 
actually fallen off to a disturbing degree. Although the liabilities of the 
banks in the form of rediscounted bills have grown, they have not even 
been able to meet all demands for seasonal credits. Practically no credits 
have been granted for purposes of investment. 

The principal cause of the decrease in deposits has undoubtedly 
been the fear of further inflation. Another strong contributory cause 
has been the extensive competition excercised by the State in the capital 
market. 

During January—September 1955 deposits by the public in all 
banking institutions had still increased by 24000 million marks (8.9 
per cent) — during the whole of 1955 the increase was 44 600 million 
(16.5 per cent) — but during this year deposits have fallen off by 4 300 
million marks (—1.4 per cent). In all therefore the position of deposits 
has been more than 28 ooo million marks more unfavourable — 8—10 000 
million in each quarter — than last year. 
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Deposits by the public in banking institutions 





























September Change after 31. 12. 
Banks | 1956 | 1955 1956 | 1955 | 1956 | 1955 
| mill. mks % 
Time deposits 
Commercial banks 94 176 90823. -3618 +7379 -— 3.7 + 88 
Savings banks 107675 100548 — 866 +8374 - 08 + 91 
Co-operative credit Societies 60 853 57230 + 46 + 5488 + o8. +106 
Post Office Savings Bank 33 209 31777 + 136 + 1698 + 04 + 3.2 
Co-operative savings funds 15 253 14458 — 2 +1043 +- OO + 7.8 
Central bank of co-operative 
credit Societies 306 351 — 26 + 43 -— 78 +14.0 

Mortgage banks Ta a a i Le 
All banks 311510 295236 —4332 +2404 — 14 + 8.9 


Sight deposits 








Commercial banks 36 666 37399 + 78 +2486 + 02 +78 
Savings banks 4 291 4600 — 327 + 471 — Jr +1104 
Co-operative credit Societies 2 738 2743 —- 1957 + => S34. +525 
Central bank of co-operative 
credit Societies 73 226 -— 99 — 168 — 57.6 -—42.6 
Mortgage banks ae _ 8 + © + 4 +82 +358 
All banks 43 786 44979 — 495 +2871 — I + 68 
Total deposits 
Commercial banks 130842 128222 -3540 +9865 -—- 26 + 83 
Savings banks 111966 105148 —-1193 + 8845 —- I + 92 
Co-operative credit Societies 63 591 59973 — I1l +5566 -— o2 +102 
Post Office Savings Bank 33 209 31777 + 136 +1698 + 04 + 3.2 
Co-operative savings funds 15 253 14458 -—- 2 + 1043 -—- Oo + 7.8 
Central bank of co-operative 379 577 — 125 — 125 — 24.8 —17.8 
credit Societies 
Mortgage banks 56 60 + 8 + 20 + 167 +500 
All banks 355296 340215 —-4827 +26912 — 1.3 + 86 


The decrease in deposits has hit the commercial banks harder than 
other banking establishments which have been able to compete to some 
extent with State bonds owing to their index-linked deposits. Up to 
the end of September index-linked deposits had been received by the 
latter banking establishments to an amount of about 14000 million 
marks (up to the end of October about 18 o0co million). Nevertheless, 
these banking establishments have also not been able to avoid a fall 
in deposits. The index-linked deposits therefore seem to have consisted 
chiefly of transfers from one account to another, but not of accumulated 
capital in the actual sense of the term. In the savings banks the proportion 
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Quarterly changes in deposits by the public in all banking institutions 
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| of index-linked deposits (7 400 million marks) to the total deposits was 
e. 4 


7 per cent at the end of September and in the co-operative credit societies 

i (5 800 million) 9 per cent. 

The balance sheets per 31st October show that deposits in the 
commercial banks had fallen off again by over 1 000 million. Thus for 
| the beginning of the year to the end of October the deposits in the 
commercial banks had decreased in all by 4700 million marks (4.8 
‘ per cent), whereas in 1955 they had grown during the corresponding 
i period by 7 800 million (9.4 per cent). Although the funds on current 

e . > accounts increased in October by no less than 3700 million marks 

| — thanks to the refund of deposits on licences — the total deposits at 

° the end of October were 900 million marks lower than at the beginning 

of the year. The corresponding figures for last year were an increase 
of 10 800 million marks or 9.2 per cent. 

In consequence of these developments grants of credit had to be 
tightened in the extreme. As it is known that the gross value of industrial 
production was about 10 per cent, of wholesale trade 11 per cent, of 
retail sales 14 per cent and the general level of wages at least 11 per 
cent higher than in January—September last year, it had not been 
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possible before to cut down credits directly. Nevertheless, the increase 
in credits up to the end of September was only about half of last year’s. 
This is seen in the table below. It can be noted as a sign of the stringency 
of the position that the credits granted by the Bank of Finland to its 
own clients — though these credits are not entirely comparable to the 
credits of other banking establishments — increased during January— 
September both relatively and nominally more than the credits granted 
by other banking establishments. 


Credits to the public in banking institutions 





























September Change after 31. 12. 
Banks 1956 | 1955 | 1956 | 1955 | 1956 | r955 
mill. mks % 

Commercial banks 161927 143785 + 6491 +14830 + 4.2 +115 
Savings banks 101 902 93062 + 5448 +10615 +56 +129 
Co-operative credit Societies 70 184 66392 + 1521 +7202 +22 +122 
Post Office Savings Bank 26 345 24141 + 1479 +2018 +59 + 92 
Co-operative savings funds 5 375 4084 + 1169 — 1423 +278 —25.8 
Mortgage banks 14 446 13517 + 847 + 744 +62 + 58 
Together 380179 344981 +16955 +33986 + 4.7 +109 
Bank of Finland 38 363 31616 +7569 +5547 +246 +213 
All banks 418 542 376597 +24524 +39533 +62 +117 


The table shows that the credits granted by the commercial banks 
increased almost least proportionately. The strict credit policy is evident 
more clearly than before in the figures for October. As against an 
increase of 16 700 million marks last year there was an increase of only 
3.500 million at the beginning of November this year. Nevertheless, 
the liquidity of the commercial banks was severly strained. Rediscounted 
bills amounted at the end of October to 18 000 million marks as compared 
with 8 600 million last year and 3 400 million the year before. Loans 
exceeded deposits at the end of October this year by 25 500 million 
marks in comparison with 16 500 million last year and 12 100 million 
the year before. 

In such circumstances the central bank was forced to relax its hold 
on the money market to some extent. It was mentioned in our last 
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Changes in deposits and credits in banking institutions January—September 
19ss and 1956 
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review that the Bank of Finland had relinquished the cash reserve 
system from the month of June and had slightly relaxed the regulations 
for deposits on licences. By the end of October 3 000 million marks of 
the cash reserve funds had been placed at the disposal of the banking 
establishments out of the 7 000 million marks of July. The amount of 
deposits on licences had dropped by the same date from 9 700 million 
marks in July to 4300 million. These released funds were mostly 
employed in redeeming rediscounts. The latter are, however, still large, 
which will have a very appreciable effect on the profits of the banks 
owing to the imposition of the penalty rate of interest. 

At the time of writing the state of the money market has already 
become so stringent that a weakening influence on output and emp- 
loyment is noticeable. We have now before us a period in which the 
money market, even in normal years, has always been comparatively 
stringent. As the central bank has stated that it will continue to keep 
the monetary policy on a tight rein and as it has labelled all rumours 
of coming devaluation as unfounded, there is no room for a further 
rise in costs. 
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The stock market 





This year the trend of the stock market has been very different 
from last year. The index for bank shares, which stood at 153 points 
(1948=100) last December, reached its peak for this year in February 
at 163, since when prices have fallen. By the middle of November they 
had dropped to 142 points. There has thus been a fairly strong decline, 
13 per cent from February and 7 per cent from December. In comparison 
with November last year the decrease was 6 per cent. 

The rise in industrial shares which had continued for several years, 
has also been converted into a fall in recent months. In December last 
year the index for them stood at 469 (1948=100), but by the middle 
of August prices had advanced to 679 points. This figure was not only 
the highest for the year, but also the highest ever attained. The increase 
amounted to as much as 45 per cent. During the last three months prices 
have fallen again. In the second week of November the Unitas index 
for industrial shares recorded 551 or a level 19 per cent lower than in 
August. In spite of the decline, however, industrial shares were 17 per 
cent higher in price than last December and 23 per cent higher than in 
November 1955. 

Our previous review dealt with the causes that influenced the fall 
in the price of bank shares and the increase in the price of industrial 
shares. In regard to bank shares nothing essentially new has occurred 
during the later part of the year. But in regard to industrial shares the 
picture has changed. The fall in the price of industrial shares since 
August has evidently been due both to the general shortage of money 
and to the uncertainty as to how the present negotiations on wages are 
likely to affect the profits of industry. Besides, the worse conditions for 
our exports and the ever less favourable dividends have forced the 
level of prices down. The plans said to have been discussed in Govern- 
ment quarters concerning the limitation of dividends should also be 
mentioned as a factor that influences the price of shares. 

The turnover on the Stock Exchange has continued lively. During 
January—July the business done, expressed in marks, was 58 per cent 
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and during January—October 62 per cent larger than during the corre- 











sponding periods a year ago. The October turnover of 329 million 
marks was twice as large as a year before. Though the increase in the 
nominal Stock Exchange business is partly due to the higher level of 
prices, there has also been an increase in the volume of the turnover. 
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Explanation of signs: 


* Preliminary data 
Logically impossible data 
- Data not available 
— Nothing to report 
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NATIONAL INCOME, 1000 mill. mks 




























































































Gross Gross Gross Net Net 
Con- domestic Transfers| national | national | national | national 
Year sumpt- | “invest. | 2>f0@d | income | product | product | income 
ion (net) 
ment at market prices at factor cost 
1938 27.65 8.15 + 0.44 36.24 36.39 29.74 29.59 
1947 192.04 77.00 + 9.19 278.23 279.53 224.34 223.04 
1948 273.46 113.46 + 3.59 390.51 391.77 306.78 305.52 
1949 280.50 125.90 +12.98 419.38 420.85 3.22.68 321.21 
1950 371.09 156.27 + 1.65 529.01 531.39 415.34 412.96 
1951 506.98 228.80 +45.76 781.54 783.9% 614.87 612.50 
1952 555-52 258.45 —13.40 801.07 803.89 612.99 610.17 
1953 555-47 246.28 +1121 812.96 815.32 615.38 613.02 
1954 600.64 275.89 +13.13 889.66 892.10 681.89 679.45 
1955* 669.39 299.35 +14.40 983.14 985.27 769.69 767.56 
THE COMPOSITION OF NET NATIONAL PRODUCT 
1938 1948 I 1938 1948 I 
eae 93 94 955 || 1938 | 1948 | 1955 
1000 mill. mks \ % 
Agriculture ..... 5-84 61.24 89.12 19.6 20.0 11.6 
Hunting and fishing. 0.20 2.54 4.22 0.7 0.8 0.5 
Foresty ...2.0- 4.60 3.4.20 92.32 15.5 IL. 12.0 
Manufacturing. .. . 7.68 96.53 249.84 25.8 ° 31.5 32.5 
Construction 1.46 23.64 69.32 49 7.7 9.0 
Transport, 
communications 1.68 19.26 54.97 5.6 6.3 7% 
Commerce, 
banking, insurance|| 2.99 32.51 92.89 10.1 10.6 12.1 
Public activities . .. 2.35 24.59 72.3 7.9 8.0 9.4 
Other services .... 2.94 12.27 44.88 9.9 4.0 5.8 
Net national product | 29.74 | 306.78 | 769.69 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Net national product at factor cost; 1938=100 
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COST OF LIVING 







































































- October 1951 = 100 1938/39 
oat Lightin, = 100 
Month — Food | Housing oo . Clothing | Sundries || General 
index heating index 
1952 101 107 105 97 88 102 1 104 
1953 103 109 137 89 85 103 I 119 
1954 103 106 169 82 83 102 I 101 
1955 100 102 183 83 73 101 1 063 
1955 October 101 103 192 86 74 102 1072 
Nov. 101 104 193 87 14 102 1 078 
Dec. 101 104 193 87 74 102 1 079 
1956 January 104 10§ 215 92 74 103 I 10§ 
February 107 112 215 93 74 104 1 138 
March 108 113 215 93 14 104 1 146 
April 108 113 215 94 75 104 I 150 
May 110 116 215 94 75 105 1 169 
June 110 116 215 95 75 108 1173 
July III 116 215 95 75 109 1 180 
August 112 117 215 96 Fey 110 1190 
Sept. 113 119 215 97 78 III I 203 
COST OF BUILDING; 1951 = 100 
Year General \\ Buildi: Sub- G il FE Intereston 
Month nari one Pcie 7 ak oe ; me — 
- capital 
1952 103 104 10§ 103 104 104 85 
1953 IoI b Co) 104 99 102 101 83 
1954 IoI 98 102 10§ 103 101 83 
1955 103 96 104 113 106 104 84 
1955 October 105 _ 97 106 118 109 106 86 
Nov. 105 97 106 117 10g 106 86 
Dec. 104 97 106 114 109 10$ 86 
1956 January 104 98 106 113 109 105 86 
February|| 104 99 106 109 108 104 85 
March 106 99 109 114 110 107 87 
April 107 100 109 116 III 108 87 
May 108 101 110 118 112 109 88 
June 110 103 110 123 11g III 91 
July III 103 III 126 116 112 9g! 
August 112 103 III 129 118 113 92 
Sept. 113 103 112 131 118 114 93 
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WHOLESALE PRICES; 1935 =100 
Wholesale prices for home market goods 
to Agricult Forest | Industrial Im 
General || Finnish . ‘ 
5 Month aeliee goods products products products ported 
Finnish goods 
1938 114 118 117 145 IIo 104 
1951 1 809 1 886 1 617 3 103 I 561 1 646 
1952 1 793 1 892 1752 3 056 1 545 1 581 
1953 I 727 I 840 I 730 2 857 I $32 1 486 
1954 I 724 1 841 1 728 2 941 1 506 I 475 
: : > 1955 I 707 I 822 1 773 3 040 1 426 1 462 
7 1954 October I 740 | 1 865 I 732 3 044 I 510 I 472 
, < . Nov. 1 694 I 811 1 674 3 052 I 436 1 446 
_ Dec. 1 684 1 797 1 684 3 039 I 415 1442 | 
‘ 1955 January 1 685 1 804 I 736 3 034 I 410 I 432 
February 1 695 I 815 I 750 3053 I 418 I 437 
March I 702 1 824 1 786 3 053 I 421 I 443 
April I 710 1 832 _ 1818 3058 I 423 1 448 
May 1717 1 837 1 835 3058 I 426 1 460 
June 1719 I 841 I 822 3 082 1 428 I 459 
July 1 720 1 840 1 819 3 082 I 427 1 464 
| August <.927 1 850 I 847 3 109 I 425 1 467 
Sept. I 704 1 810 I 749 2 996 I 430 1 477 
October 1703 || 1804 I 703 2 996 I 434 1 488 
Nov. 1700 || 1 801 I 704 2980 I 435 I 483 
e a 3 Dec. I 701 I 801 I 707 2 980 I 434 1 487 
3 1956 January 1 721 I 821 1 787 2 998 1435 | 14506 
j February 175t || 1 858 I 937 3 025 1 438 1 522 
‘ a ¥ March 1760 || 1 869 1 976 3 026 I 444 I 529 
% April 1 764 | 1 866 1955 3 026 1 446 I 546 
3 May 1790 || 1884 1958 3 026 I 474 I 591 
j June 1789 || 1884 1 928 3 042 I 479 1 586 
‘ July | 4©79r || 1 881 I 925 3 O15 1 484 1598 
August | 1771 | 1 854 1 852 2959 1 482 I 593 
Sept. 1774 || 1856 1 887 2914 I 490 I 599 
Wholesale prices; 1935 = 100 
1. General index 2. Finnish goods 3. Imported goods 
4, 
2500 
. . ’ 
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1 1500 
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Exchange . Credits Notes + + gael Lowest 
Redis- | Treasury| ,.. in circu- | @S™* | a: 
Year reserve Private | in circu scount 
(net) | counted | debt : lation ae rate 
Month bills (net) credits . issue 
mill. mks % 
1938 3 322 — — 1 042 2 086 864 4.00 
1951 30 723 16 8685 | 11 567 44774 2 628 5-75 
1952 8958 | 17217 | 14738 | 14678 | 46153 8 572 5-75 
1953 19 161 8 268 14 381 13 812 45 O19 4353 5-75 
1954 29556 | 8 465 6192 | 11940 | 47902 8 354 §.00 
1955 32083 | 22628 | 11844 | 14437 55 883 6 627 5.00 
1954 October || 27995 3596 | 10560 | 11 306 46 498 7 567 5-75 
Nov. 29 O17 4 342 II 116 II 338 48 711 8 853 5-75 
Dec. 29 556 8 465 6192 | 11941 47 902 8 354 5.00 
1955 January || 30 692 2 309 6231 | 11139 44 764 8 133 5.00 
February || 35 362 2 387 4446 | I1 393 48 151 6 956 5.00 
March 35 O77 3074 | 3339 | 12380 | 48746 7 176 5.00 
April 31 836 5 386 7172 | 13 252 49 713 9 468 5.00 
May 29 230 6 112 9278 | 14553 51 344 9778 5.00 
June 25 740 9 020 8202 | 15 120 49 584 9 337 5.00 
July 28 355 | 13239 | 6616 | 14395 | 49903 9 936 5.00 
August || 30 330 $335 | 13318 | 13470 | 50376 9 176 5.00 
Sept. 32 230 6751 | 12857 | 13 780 50 634 9 175 5.00 
October || 33671 | 9472 | 9806 | 14339 | 51433 6904 | §.00 
Nov. 34.733 | 10007 | 12033 | 13 563 | 53 493 6544 | 5.00 
Dec. 32 083 22 628 11 844 | 14 437 55 883 6 627 5.00 
1956 January || 32493 | 19096 | 8755 | 15 204 | 50539 9 149 5.00 
February || 32098 | 23 551 7368 | 16626 53 870 3 651 5.00 
March 31013 | 20086 8 889 | 18992 54.252 5 459 5.00 
April || 27649 | 24790 | 10249 | 19782 | 54951 I 190 6.50 
May 23669 | 27236 | 13470 | 20588 57 361 13 411 6.50 
June 21792 | 27 283 14126 | 19985 57 911 II 312 6.50 
July 23588 | 26918 | 16083 | 18 763 58 281 14 139 6.50 
August 25 475 23513 | 18118 | 17025 58 927 16 754 6.50 
Sept. 25 138 | 27223 | 10850 | 16600 58 831 10 267 6.50 
Bank of Finland; credits and exchange reserve 
1, Private bills in marks 3. Treasury debt 
2. Exchange reserve 4. Rediscounts 
Mrd. T Mrd. 
mk mk 
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Deposits . 
Surplus | Redis- O ; 
Year Time Sight | Loans | of depo-| counted Pecan — 
Month deposits | deposits sits (+) | _ bills 
mill. mks o, 
1938 7549 | 1944 8944; + 549) — 1476 | 3.50 
1951 46678 | 42768 85 578 | + 3 868 — 7 752 7.00 
1952 59 742 28020 | 104881 | —I711I9/ 15 294 8 975 5.50 
1953 79455 | 32112 | 105659 | — 3092| $607 | 9 346 5.50 
1954 83 443 | 34914 | 128954 | —10597| 7564 | 13 081 5-50 
1955 97794 | 36588 | 155 436 | —21056| 20212 | 14 522 6.00 
1954 October 77107 | 34832 | 123992 | —12053| 3431 | 12737 5-50 
Nov. 77933 | 34008 | 124677 | —12736| 3524 | 12 885 5-50 
Dec. 83 443 | 34914 | 128954 | -10597| 7564 | 13 081 5-50 
1955 January 84 805 | 36909 | 129473 | — 7758| 2308 | 13 161 5.50 
February || 86430 | 34937 | 131672 | —10304| 2222 | 13 327 5.50 
March 88113 | 36572 | 134881 | —10196| 3016 | 13 698 5-50 
April 88742 | 36289 | 137728 | -12697| 5386 | 13 874 5-50 
May 89 001 | 36037 | 137630 | —12 592} 5960 | 13 882 5-50 
June * 88 173 40007 | 142 305 | —14 125 8 475 13 900 5.50 
July 88776 | 34979 | 144995 | —21240| 13219 | 13 915 6.00 
August 90962 | 37787 | 143149 | -14400| 5375 | 13919 6.00 
Sept. 90 823 | 37399 | 143 784 | —15 562| 6649 | 14222 6.00 
October 91 287 | 37908 | 145 683 | —16488|) 8553 | 14222 6.00 
Nov. 91517 | 38520 | 146529 | —16492| 8116 | 14222 6.00 
Dec. 97794 | 36588 | 155 436 | —21056| 20212 | 14522 6.00 
1956 January 98 543 | 35193 | 157132 | —23 396| 17310 | 14522 5-75 
February || 98 990 32 805 | 159944 | —28 149] 21 730 14 547 5-75 
March 98745 | 35545 | 159981 | -25691| 19419 | 14 688 5-75 
April 98 564 | 33.982 | 162745 | —30199| 23 488 | 14.688 5.75 
May 97684 | 33619 | 161 544 | —30241| 24689 | 14688 5-75 
June 96 287 | 39536 | 163175 | —27352| 24047 | 14688 5.75 
July 95 701 | 37040 | 162798 | —30057| 24707 | 14688 5.75 
August 94685 | 34995 | 159759 | -30079| 21441 | 14688 5-75 
Sept. 94176 | 36666 | 161927 | —31 085 | 23192 | 14688 5-75 
Deposits and loans in the commercial banks 
1. Deposits 2. Loans 3. Rediscounts 
Mrd Mrd 
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DEPOSITS IN MONETARY INSTITUTIONS, mill. mks 
SL SA SNES PR a EE TE SS A aE, SL 
Co-opera- 
Post | 4 dit | CO-ope- | Mort- 
Year — Savings | Office “societies | rative gage Total 
Month Pe banks | Savings p.. their | savings | institu- 
Bank Bank funds tions 
1938 9 493 7 716 soz | 1381 700 6 19 798 
1951 89 446 $4684 | 18243 | 32102 | 8 443 15 202 933 
1952 87 762 68 494 | 23562 | 39454 | 10798 46 230 116 
1953 102 $67 80055 | 27074 | 44981 Il 951 4! 266 669 
1954 118 357 96 303 | 30079 | $$ 109 | 13 415 40 313 303 
1955 134 382 | 113 159 | 33073 | 64206 | 15 255 48 360 123 e * 
1954 October || 111 939 89 784 | 28644 | 51336 | 12644 54 294 401 ‘ 
Nov. || 111 941 91016 | 28 921 52156 | 12 809 61 296 904 a 
Dec. 118 357 96 303 | 30079 | $5 109 | 13 415 40 313 303 € + 
1955 January || 121 714 97 849 | 30 120 56 290 13 785 44 319 802 
February || 121 367 98 905 | 30 784 57 228 14 048 41 322 373 
March | 124685 |. 100194 | 30968 58 141 14 335 43 328 366 
April =| _ 125 031 101 039 | 30822 | 58630 | 14 464 45 330 031 
May | 125 038 | 102053 | 30671 | 58969 | 14585 57 331 373 
June | 128180 | 101 730 | 30640 | 58722 | 14349 65 333 686 
July || 123.755 | 102708 | 30927 | 59218 | 14 308 63 330979 
August || 128 749 104 249 | 31 715 60 532 14 406 67 339 718, 
Sept. 128 222 105 148 | 31777 | 60550 14 458 60 340 215 
October || 129 195 106 054 | 31890 | 60573 14 534 66 342 312 
Nov. 130 037 106 679 | 32074 | 60797 | 14 608 77 344 272 
Dec. 134382 | 113159 | 33073 | 64206 | 15 255 48 360 123 <4 
j 
1956 January | 133736 | 113571 | 33598 | 64292 | 15 563 47 360 807 7 
February || 131 795 114 237 | 34292 | 64815 15 762 47 360 948 
March 134 290 114 351 | 34.002 | 65 386 | 15 805 46 363 880 = 
April 132 546 114 700 | 33 842 | 65 446 | 15 832 49 362 415 e. 
May 121 303 | 114261 | 33 gor | 65072 | 15 691 65 359 793 
June 135 823 112 723 | 32.983 64 627 15 409 56 361 621 
July 132741 | 113 218 | 33136 | 64989 | 15 362 so 359 496 
August 129 680 | 112876 | 33096 | 64798 | 15 284 57 355 791 
Sept. 130 842 111 966 | 33 209 63 970 1§ 253 56 355 296 
Deposits in monetary institutions 
1. Time deposits 2. Sight deposits ' 
"rik ma ema 
400 400 J 
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STATE FINANCES, 1000 mill. mks 
AAR ca AE SE TE LES NS LE LLL ELE LILLE 
: Cash Cash Sales of State 
Year Public Debt revenue | expendi- bonds 
Month , of the | ture of To the 
Foreign | Internal | Total State | the State|| Total public 
: 
1938 1.1 1.4 2.5 5-4 5.m 0.3 - 
1951 74.6 50.0 124.6 || 201.2 188.7 3.7 0.0 
: 1952 67.7 53-3 121.0 | 206.0 210.6 3.4 0.4 
| 1953 65.0 56.2 121.2 || 200.7 204.0 23.6 2.2 
: 1954 62.1 49:7 111.8 | 224.3 214.1 11.2 5.3 
4 ° 1955 61.3 55-7 117.0 233.0 235.3 10.7 5.1 
' 1954 October 63.0 50.9 113.9 | 17.3 13.5 0.1 0.1 
i Nov. 62.7 53-3 116.0 18.4 20.1 0.8 0.3 
- F ] Dec. 62.1 49-7 111.8 25.9 22.1 1.0 0.3 
: 1955 January 62.0 51.0 113.0 15.6 15.4 0.0 0.0 
February 62.0 49.0 III.0 19.3 19.3 0.0 0.0 
March 61.6 - 50.7 112.3 16.7 16.9 2.1 0.3 
April 62.8 51.4 114.2 15.6 15.7 0.7 O.1 
May 62.6 53.2 115.8 19.5 20.3 1.0 0.6 
June 62.4 54.9 117.3 16.9 18.0 0.7 0.5 
July 63.0 53.1 116.1 22.1 20.4 0.2 0.2 
August 63.7 60.8 124.5 21.1 28.8 2.1 1.4 
Sept. ‘| 63.3 59.2 122.5 17.9 16.1 0.3 0.3 
October | 63.2 54.7 117.9 20.6 15.9 0.2 0.2 
Nov. 63.0 56.4 119.4 20.4 20.7 1.4 0.5 
Dec. 61.3 55-7 117.0 27.3 27.8 1.8 1.0 
*~ 
; 38 
: 1956 January | 61.9 57-5 119.4 || 20.1 20.1 1.0 0.5 
{ February | 61.8 55.9 117.7 || 24.9 21.4 2.5 1.5 
a March | 61.8 62.2 124.0 15.8 22.3 0.9 0.9 
e. ° April 61.8 59.6 121.4 22.8 19.7 1.4 0.8 
May 61.6 62.7 124.3 21.5 23.8 0.8 0.7 
June 61.5 68.5 130.0 16.4 21.2 Ia 0.8 
July | 61.6 67.0 128.6 26.7 25.1 | 0.6 0.6 
August | 61.6 67.3 128.9 24.9 24.3 || 1.3 0.5 
Sept. |} 61.2 71.0 132.1 16.0 19.3 || 0.3 0.3 
Public debt 
1. Foreign 2. Internal 
a Mrd Mrd 
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INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION; 1948=100 
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Home market industries Export industries 
Year Total Other | Total 
Month indus- Metal Home- | Home- || Wood- | Paper eos 
fries _\industries|) market | market || working| industries). oe - 
industries | industries neem 
99 
1938 75 52 79 67 86. 106 126 
1951 131 122 140 133 120 130 ri 
1952 125 121 141 133 102 112 
1953 133 120 154 140 108 121 ~- 
1954 152 140 170 158 124 151 154 
1955* 169 157 187 175 126 173 159 
1954 October 170 159 187 175 139 . 172 149 
Nov. 168 159 190 177 122 167 139 
Dec, 156 148 174 164 121 152 
1955* January 157 152 170 163 117 161 
February 160 155 173 165 133 160 a 
March 181 172 196 186 154 179 . 
April 163 156 183 172 134 153 144 
May 169 158 188 176 127 171 ae 
June 167 156 189 176 129 162 ae 
July 135 97 147 127 123 169 a 
August 174 156 198 181 120 184 i 
Sept. 184 167 210 193 129 187 ~~ 
October 186 177 204 193 132 196 ss 
Nov. 184 175 208 195 112 191 — 
Dec. 164 163 182 174 105 167 — 
1956* January 174 169 187 179 119 191 162 
February 174 170 189 181 109 189 157 
March 80 69 104 91 52 61 57 
April 184 171 206 192 135 187 166 
May 187 166 213 194 143 190 171 
June 180 169 204 190 132 179 159 
July 153 113 166 145 124 196 167 
August 190 164 219 197 124 209 174 
Sept. 190 174 214 198 126 207 174 











Industrial production; 1948 = 100 
2. Export industries 


1, Home market industries 
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PRODUCTION OF FOREST INDUSTRY 























































































































Mechani- Boards 
Year a) SS la | oe penn & Card- |Plywood 
M. (for sale) P boards 
onth 
1000 stds 1000 tons 1000 cu. m 
- 1938 1 O10 1471 262 401 162 124 250 
1951 1 138 I 383 210 410 275 201 321 
1952 822 1 156 149 431 255 137 240 
1953 915 1132 200 438 301 192 270 
1954 I 028 I §73 190 456 391 255 346 
1955* 1 070 1 826 182 545 467 289 342 
1954 October | 153 17 43 37 24 34 
Nov. 269 150 16 39 35 24 34 
Dec. } 134 14 38 34 20 31 
1955* January \ 148 16 41 36 22 29 
February 280 143 16 40 37 23 31 
March J 163 15 43 4! 25 35 
April \ 136 13 38 34° 21 28 
May 289 152 17 43 37 24 30 
June } 141 16 41 37 22 29 
July 143 15 46 40 25 24 
August 262 160 13 49 41 26 21 
Sept. 160 14 53 41 25 31 
October \ 170 16 54 43 25 32 
Nov. 239 166 15 50 44 27 28 
Dec. J 145 14 46 38 23 24 
1956* January ) 162 18 53 44 25 25 
February 197 159 15 52 43 25 24 
March j 46 5 17 15 8 6 
April | 156 17 49 42 24 24 
May 310 161 18 51 41 25 24 
June J 147 16 51 38 23 21 
July ) 165 19 57 47 25 19 
August 240 174 15 53 47 26 19 
Sept. f 172 18 54 46 24 23 
Fellings fcr commercial purposes during felling seasons 
1. Large-size timber 2. Other timber 
Mil). 1954/4955 1955/1956 1956 1957 a 
40 8 
| 
| | 
30 hk— 4 6 
e + i 4 
a 2 
| i ‘ 
Oy. Sy. "55,Vl xil vi xil | ° 
%o “2 “Hq “%e 
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CONSTRUCTION 
TO | 
Completed Buildings under Granted building Dwelling 
buildings construction permits houses 
‘Yont Whole |Centres of| Whole |Centres of| Whole |Centres of — 
Quarter || country |population| country population| country population 
mill, cu. m number 
1938 | 3.68 | 777° 
1951 22.60 5-38 ae i 9.19 9 687 
1952 | 21,08 7.30 20.75 8.69 21.14 6.87 12 484 
1953 20.09 6.49 22.66 10.32 23.86 8.58 10 898 
1954 22,02 7.84 22.85 10.94 25.64 10.05 14 185 
1955 20.25 8.40 23.75 12.71 25.29 10.82 16 879 
1951 I 0.90 . 1.71 1 869 
Il 1.10 ‘ 2.68 2 099 
ll 0.88 . 1.70 1555 
IV 1.78 : 2.16 3 209 
1952 I 2.69 1.58 19.85 9.07 4.82 0.85 3 320 
il 3.32 1.33 26.38 10.44 7-57 2.43 2120 
Il 5-96 1.77 26.59 10.16 4.81 1.86 2 918 
IV 9.11 2.62 20.75 8.69 3.94 1.73 4.126 
1953 I 2.18 1.30 20.97 9.07 5.87 1.51 2 457 
Il 3.40 1.41 27.53 10.86 8.04 2.76 2172 
Til 6.31 1.69 26.29 10.56 4.83 2.04 2 803 
IV 8.20 2.09 22.66 10.32 5.12 2.27 3 466 
1954 I 3.13 1.88 21.29 9.63 5.26 1.54 3 584 
il 2.97 1.00 28.10 11.48 8.59 3.07 2 199 
Til 7.02 2.00 27.08 11,20 5.83 2.44 3 346 
IV ||__— 8.90 2.96 22.85 10.94 5.96 3.00 5 056 
1955 I | 3.23 2.29 22,02 11.06 5.22 2.11 477° 
Il || = 3.20 1.24 28.08 13.33 8.61 3.29 2 315 
ll || 5-57 1.87 28.32 13.36 6.18 2.74 3 536 
IV | 8.25 3.00 23.75 12.71 5.28 2.68 6 079 
1956 I || 3-45 2.66 23.86 13.00 3.47 1.56 4339 
Tl || 3.7% 2.44 25.39 12.96 7.83 3.20 3 855 
Til | es ‘ = ‘ 4 645 


Completed buildings 


1. Rural districts 





2. Centres of population 
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= 5 
| FOREIGN TRADE, 1935 = 100 
} 
! | | 
: — Volume za Prices 
{ From beginning = — — 
of the year || Imports | Exports Total |§ Imports | Exports se Rags 
: t 
1938 144 104 124 113 131 116 
1951 151 110 130 6, «a9 46 2 801 144 
: 1952 187 97 142 1 841 2 614 142 
4 1953 137 102 120 1 695 2074 122 
a ® 1954 177 118 148 1 631 2123 130 
1955 205 128 167 || 1 625 2 265 139 
Ss 1954—Oktober 168 118 143 1 656 2132 129 
" — Nov. 170 119 144 | 1637 2 133 130 
—Dec. 177 118 148 | 1631 2 123 130 
| 1955 January 194 157 175 1 662 2011 121 
| —February 222 175. 199 1 641 1 968 120 
{ —March 213 159 186 t 631 1 939 119 
: —April 224 169 197 1 596 1959 123 
; —May 218 160 189 1 607 2 009 125 
—June 215 146 181 1 606 2 105 131 
; — July 210 136 173 1 607 2 197 137 
4 —August 212 132 172 1 609 2 235 139 
: —Sept. 207 131 169 1 629 2 259 139 
| — October 202 132 167 1 635 2 268 139 
@ F ) —Nov. 202 130 166 1 625 2274 140 
7 —Dec. 205 128 167. | 1625 2 265 139 
| 1956 January 294 157 225 1 588 2 086 131 
_? —February 292 143 217 1 626 2 069 127 
; — March 231 125 178 1 609 2 037 127 
; —April 241 130 186 1 580 2 019 128 
: —May 243 142 193 1 586 2 040 129 
: —June 244 142 193 1 598 2 105 132 
5 —July || 243 135 189 1 603 2177 136 
: — August | 245 129 187 1 611 2211 137 
: —Sept. 240 129 184 | 1634 2227 136 
i Terms of Trade: 1935 = 100 
i 
e€? % % 
j 200 200 
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IMPORTS, mill. mks 













































































| | Raw ma- | Machinery, Food- Other | 
| Year terials G& | means of stuffs con- | Total Import 
| Month | semi-manu-}| transport, & sumer imports duties 
factures etc. luxuries goods 
1938 | 3 571 1 923 I 200 1 913 8 607 1 875 
1951 | 75 568 32 358 24 402 23136 || 155 464 16 858 
1952 || 75 493 49 006 32 600 25 087 || 182 186 21 129 
1953 | 48 898 31 760 26 791 14411 || 121 860 17 518 
19$4 | 67 103 39 412 27 082 18 540 || 152137 19 465 
| 1955 || 76121 46 902 30 912 23025 || 176960 27 227 
| 1954 October 6 932 3571 | 1 931 1 633 14 067 1 637 
| Nov. 5 878 4200 | 2 624 I 803 14 $05 I 454 
Dec. 8 222 4494 3 479 2135 18 330 || 2070 
1955 January 5 235 1 964 2172 I 433 10 804 | 1 408 
| February 5 226 2711 2 453 1 572 11 962 || 1 879 
March | § 581 2 836 2 264 1 406 12 087 1 805 
April | $732 4 360 2975 2330 || 15 397 2 361 
May | 7122 4 620 2 780 2 002 16524 || 2403 
June | 6861 4147 2 262 1 982 15 252 2 299 
July 6 127 4 467 2 053 1 630 14 277 2271 
August | 7114 4929 2712 2 004 16 759 2 365 
Sept. | 6251 3944 2 342 1890 | 14 427 2 343 
October | 7119 4170 | 2718 2 075 16082 | 2439 
Nov. | 6 502 3 826 | 2 651 1994 14973 || 2680 
Dec. | 7252 4929 3529 2707 || 18417 | 2975 
1956 January | 6494 $162 #2448 1 975 16079 | 2145 
| February 6 012 | 4611 | 2159 1 847 14629 || 1976 
March 2758 =| 3296 | 1023 | 749 7826 | 1641 
April 6027 | 4454 | 2521 | 2767 || 15769 || 3 383 
May 8 137 | 5369 | 3525 | 2708 19739 || 4113 
June 8222 | 5887 | 2514 | 2284 18907 || 4010 
July 7356 | = 6 568 2166 | 2368 18458 || 3874 
August 8139 | $625 | 2857 | 2446 || 19067 | 4594 
Sept. 8344 | 4865 | 1838 | 2455 || 17502 || 3572 
Imports and its composition 
1. Raw materials & semi-manufactures 3. Foodstuffs & luxuries 
2. Machinery, means of transport etc. 4. Other consumer goods 
Mrd. Mrd. 
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EXPORTS, mill. mks 
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| | | 
Year | Animal Wood Paper Other Total || Surplus of 
| & Pulp 
Month __ | foodstuffs goods products goods exports exports 
| T ! 
1938 ] 699 3 360 3 458 881 8398 ||— 209 
i 1951 | 2 026 73 407 99 108 12342 || 186 883 | +31 419 
i 1952 | 2927 JO 312 66 385 17 205 || 156 829 ! —25 357 
. 1953 | 2ats 53 085 48 785 27470 || 131555 || + 9 695 
. 1954 ! 3 859 62 191 62 789 27779 || 156618 | + 4481 
Ms | 1955 2612 69 917 77 107 31 623 181259 | + 4299 
4 | 1934 October | 322 6 572 6 121 2777 15792 || + 1725 
d Nov. i 429 6 045 5 $67 3 886 15927 || + 1 421 
4 2 Dec. 290 4 879 6 333 2376 || 13878 || — 4451 
; 195$ January 24§ 3 133 4779 3 326 11483 || + 678 | 
| February 279 2997 6 288 1 362 10926 | — 1036 
/ March 262 1 858. 4 329 I 123 7572 || — 4515 e 
| April 248 3 641 7 618 2314 13 821 | — 1574 
: May 236 4857 5 804 1 786 12683 || — 3 842 
June 166 6 894 6 807 2 406 16273 | + 1021 
: July 203 9 282 6 767 3 380 19 632 || + 5 356 
August 208 10 831 7403 | 1800 20 242 | + 3 483 
Sept. 102 8 641 6275 | 3361 18379 6) + 3.952 = 
October 238 8 008 7028 «86| 3938 19 212 || + 3 130 
Nov. 116 5 655 7115 | 2544 15430 | + 457 
. Dec. 310 4119 6 894 4 283 1§606 | — 2811 
1956 January 165 3 382 6174 | 2160 11 881 — 4198 | 
| February 236 =|) «61729 4085 | 1408 7458 | -— 7171 
March 115 | 798 2986 1568 $467 | - 2359 | 
° April 353 1. 985 6108 | 1533 || 9978 | — § 791 
May 543. 3.879 8 960 2777 || 16159 | — 3580 
June 578 6 744 8 707 3772 || 19801 | + 894 
| July 656 | 8280 7625 | 3056 | 19617 | + 1159 
August 350 8 290 7383 | 2376 | 18399 |- 668 
Sept. 264 7268 | #7545 | 2 686 | 17763 | + 261 _— 
Exports and its composition 
1. Animal foodstuffs 3. Paper & Pulp products 
2. Wood goods 4. Other goods 
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Home trade Helsinki Stock Exchange 
Year 1948 = 100 Turn \Index for share prices; 1948=100, a 
‘ ruptc. 
Month | Whole- | Retail | Over | Bank | Industrial! All 
. we trade || ain. mks | Shares | shares | shares || Number 
1938 | 222 123 43 so 547 
1951 | a8 182 2781 130 227 | 210 239 
1952 | 233 201 1 984 126 190 | 180 429 
1953 | 228 202 2134 135 213 | 200 612 
1954 | 24§ 207 1 569 140 251 | 234 | Tore 
1955 278 226 2312 150 380 | 339 849 
1954 October 250 223 101 138 258 | 239 110 
Nov. | 267 215 || 148 139 262 | 243 106 
Dec. | 276 270 | (137 138 263 | 243 77 
| 195§ January 203 155 i 169 141 280 | 257 97 
February 226 173 || 207 145 303 (276 73 
Match | 257 196 | 309 150 328 | 297 87 
April || . 287 215 182 153 342 | 309 108 
May | 286 240 | 191 150 357 | 321 65 
June 286 236 «|| ~=196 149 371 | 332 26 
July | 258 228 || 130 150 378 «=| Ss 338 58 
| August | 296 240 || «171 152 402 | -3§7 41 
| Sept. 314 240 | 188 152 433 | 382 74 
October || 308 253 || Ss 161 150 448 | 393 103 
Nov. | 307 235 || 169 151 447 393 79 
- Dec. |] 307 301 || 239 «S38 469 410 38 
1956 January | 226 176 || 225 158 487 426 105 
February | 254 206 355 160 512 446 81 
March 229 215 343 156 535 464 62 
April 313 231 293 «ISS 522 453 . 80 
May 353 273 344 «154 541 468 — 86 
June 318 270 265 |S 574 495 48 
July | 304 262 360 151 55 | 559 59 
August | 353 280 285 sd 669 $71 56 
Sept. | 337 274 |, «285 | 147 608 | 522 82 
Unitas index for share prices; 1948 = 100 
1. Bank shares 2. Industrial shares 
600 mF ——1 600 
500 P 7 500 
400 ] Fd 400 
300 300 
200 200 
-\-° baal te ee 
? = as Ws Pxreer” - 
core : 100 
Oo Sse ee ee 1 al een fe) 
48 49°50°51'52°53 54°55 
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Oy POHJOISMAIDEN YHDYSPANKKI 


AB NORDISKA FORENINGSBANKEN 
BALANCE SHEET SEPTEMBER 3oth, 1956 


Liabilities in Finnish marks 
Deposits . . 2 + 1 he tt ew e+ )«=6g SRR OPE 902 


re. 5g ke ee ew 17 217 039 803 
Bank of Finland. . . be Me 8 345 546 027 
Monetary Institutions in Finland 

Se a ee ee ee §53 560 251 

Comet ee. ll lt 133 238 561 
Foreign Correspondents: 

a ae ee a or 3 235 202 914 

BOOS ss a. = k's * < & 4 719 233 980 
Payments in transit tk << ee ke * F 1 816 393 827 
Sundry Debts . . . oe ae ee 3 739 753 695 
Interest and commission. . .... . 4 323 673 997 
| ee ee ee 3, 700 000 000 
OS ee ee 2 400 000 000 
Profit from previous years. . . . . . . 161 651 403 





mk 82931 365 760 








Assets in Finnish marks 


Cash... ox 2 120 645 513 
Monetary Institutions i in Finland. . . . 480 396 891 
Foreign Correspondents: 

Pe ek 6 oy eee ee Om 8 3 364 268 576 

isa «2s % 4 4 & & * He A 2995 405 
Fostien Bie . 2 1 st et te ow 346 525 597 
a ee 
Loans ..  *& & oe BOR 4 20 775 297 743 
Current Accounts _<_ «x 6 4 « «4% 7 879 951 303 
Ee ee eg. ar o> we Re a: 8 I 330 391 330 
PE cbs ale & @- & « * & ®& os 619 604 693 
Meme Pommiess 2. 2 wt tt tht tl 936 915 892 
Gg ee ee ee ee ee ee 20 880 166 
Fixtures... cee + oe He 4 100 
Payments in tremsit. . 2... I 193 O71 387 
Sumdty Assets. 2 6 se tt tt 2 952 438 o15 
oe ok. « a ee ee Oe we §04 275 $11 
Ps + + .« © + + ee e+e & ® 831 149 850 
OCuher qupemome 0 wt tt ls 460 461 200 
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Helsinki 1956 - Keskuskirjapaino 
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Location of 







branch offices 
of PELLO 
aCMUARVE 
PONJOISMAIDEN THOYSPANKK! fq 1 Mum 
WORDISKA FORENINGSBANKEN Q vino. 
TORNIO 2, @ 
quem <UUSAMO 
PUDASIARVI 
oO ; jOutu 
RAAHE®@ 
VLIVIESKA 
@ HAAPAVES: KAJAAN! 
GAMARARLEDY @xannus 
SF anc BSTAD e a 
eer PIETARSAAR! HAAPAJARVI 
ORAVAIS xiuruves: @ 
oe o () ORAVAINEN > a NURMES 
Oss vovr: @ Arua LIEKSA 
fF SEINAJOK! @ @ 
NA eva @ sacasiaev:  SAARTARVE TERVO 
a ? 
KRISTINESTAD @ Kurinns KEURUU — AANEKOSK! - /OENSUU 
KRISTINA KAUHAJOK! aes nm 
rannaaners @ . @ ,NVASKYLA PIEKSAMAK! VARKAUS xEgimaxi 
e ; RANTASALM! 
manrvivoro®@ KYROSKOSKI® cn Oe! @ x0sx KITEE 
POR! € SAVONLINNA 
ane 6. OO .0@ @svsma ae 
See © Quarnnaue @ Pavasiox: Q@mantvraru 
or . TOUALA@ VALKEAKOSK! VUOKSENNISKA 
cAuTIAKTR MAMEENLINNA te sn oer 
a = @ OOK Tia 
UUSIKAUPUNK! tom, @ RIHIMAKI KOUVOLA LAPPEENRANTA 
FORSSA @ @.: MYLLYKOSKI 
NAANTALI USALA KARHULA 


ero@® HYVINKAA ORIMATTIA 
<. y~ @ wet IRRVENPRA . Sviga® ee: 
1EHAMN A. — KERAVA' 60 \\ 

SNA AS cael o@ 99: 


KARJAA TrikkuRiLa 


noe goam = ELSINKI 
HANKO TAMMISAARI HELSINGFORS 


Rol” KOTKA 














